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terested by sermons or blue-books. These books
quickened the emotions of ordinary people on the
subject; and public sentiment is of course the
pulse of legislation.

Whether the philanthropic motive injured the
books from the artistic point of view is another
question. It undoubtedly injured them exactly m
proportion as the philanthropic motive led the
writers to distort or to exaggerate the truth. It
is perfectly justifiable, artistically, to lay the scene
of a novel in a workhouse or a gaol, but if ^he
humanitarian impulse leads to any embroidery of
or divergence from the truth, the novel is artisti-
cally injured, because the selection and grouping
of facts should be guided by artistic and not by
philanthropic motives.

Now the one emotion which plays a prominent
part in most romances is the passion of love, and
it is interesting to observe that even this motive is
capable of being treated from the philanthropic
as. well as from the artistic point of view. In a
book which is now perhaps unduly neglected,
from the fact that it has a markedly early Victorian
flavour, Charles Kingsley's Yeast, there is a distinct
attempt made to fuse the two motives. The love
of Lancelot for Argemone is depicted both in
the artistic and in the philanthropic light. The
passion of the lover throbs furiously through the
odd weltering current of social problems indicated
as a stream in lonely meadows may be seen and
heard to pulsate at the beat of some neighbouring
mill which it serves to-turn. n Yet the philan-